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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doolittle, 
A, I. Root, iW. F. Marks, 
R. C. AITKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. Etwoop. Cc. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
W. Z. HutcuHinson, President. 
( Oret L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 





EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
turer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


SH” If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“TI have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea for every bee-keeper 
to ‘wear one fof the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
guestions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
sad bees.” ? 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
dion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
cf the Americag See Journal 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 
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White Extracted This is the well- 
Honey gathered in known light-colored 

















the great Alfalfa honey gathered from 
regions of the Cent- the rich, nectar- 
ral West. It is a laden basswood blos- 
splendid honey, and soms. It has a 
nearly everybody stronger flavor than 


who cares to eat 

honey at all can’t 
et enough of the 
lfalfa extracted. 


Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 9 cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 8% cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you sodesire. Thecans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 











HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CuT Is THE #ULL S1ZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the mame and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so foi 
tunate as to have one of the “* Noveities,” your POoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mothe 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 








_. The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as th~ “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to ti 
one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $2.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


aa” Please allor *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filies. 


Chicago, Ili 
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* Editorial Comments, 











DEATH OF DR, A. B. MASON, 


On Thursday, Nov. 13, we were shocked to receive the 
following letter, telling of the death of Dr. A. B. Mason, 
one of the oldest and most active bee-keepers in the United 
States, and for years Secretary of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association : 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 12, 1902. 
Mr. GEORGE W. York, Chicago, Ill.— 

DEAR Mr. YorRK :—One week ago last Thursday, Father 
Mason met with a very serious accident. An explosion of 
natural gas occurred in the 
summer kitchen at his home, 
and he was badly burned 
about the head, face, and 
hands. From the first we 
were very anxious about his 
condition, knowing how diffi- 
cult it is for one of his years 
to overcome the nervous 
shock of such an accident. 
For a few days he seemed to 
do nicely, but last Monday he 
began to fail, and died this 
morning at 7:55. 

We knew that father would 
wish you to know the circum- 
stances of his death, so I have 
taken the liberty of address- 
ing this letter to you. 

Very respectfully, 

His daughter, 
Mrs. ELLis E. Mason. 





The foregoing sad notice 
came too late to permitof a 
biographical sketch appearing 
in this issue of the American Bee Journal, but next week 
we hope to be able to place be fore our readers an extended 
resume of Dr. Mason’s life. 

All will unite with usin extending sincerest sympathy 
to the bereaved family, in their untimely loss. 


DR. A. B. MASON. 








Uniting Colonies should have been done before this, 
but if you have unfortunately neglected it till now, you 
may as well take what comfort you can out of the thought 
that there is at least one advantage in late uniting—bees 
are not so much inclined to fight when it is too cool for 
them to fly. All you need to do is to put into one hive 
enough bees and enough honey, and there is not likely to 
be any fighting. Itis betterif the queen of the colony to 
be united has been killed a few days before uniting, but 
still you can leave that to the bees.’ Just take of the colony 
o be united the combs to which they are to be united, hav- 
ng first removed from this latter a sufficient number of 
ombs for the purpose, making sure that you have enough 





stores for the united colony. It is a good plan to do this 
removing a day or two in advance, brushing down upon the 
top-bars the few bees that may be on the removed frames, 
and it is also well to prepare in advance the bees to be 
united, by spreading the frames a little apart and moving 
them away from the side of the hive, so as to have the bees 
on as few combs as possible. 


But don’t count on doing this next fall, for it is better 
to do the work early and allow the bees plenty of time to 
arrange their brood-nest in the best possible manner. They 
can beat you all out at arranging a winter brood-nest. 








Concrete Hive-Floors are spoken of considerably in 
the Australasian Bee-Keeper. ‘They have the advantage of 
durability, and perhaps of economy. Their weight, of 
course, makes them objectionable, if they are to be moved. 





Hive-Covers are having some discussion in the Aus- 
tralasian Bee-Keeper. Simgle board covers are in less re- 
pute there than here, because of the great heat, combs 
melting down underthem. Preference is given to a cover 
having an air-space, as a gable cover, or a telescope cover, 
allowing some kind of a covering beneath, and the editor 
thinks protection should be given against the sun on the 
sides as well as the tops of the hives. 








Alfalfa in the Future.—Some apprehension has been 
expressed as to the future of alfalfa, because of the ten- 
dency of ranchmen to cut it for hay before the time of 
bloom. M. A. Gill thinks this an idle scare. He says, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, that intelligent cattle-feeders un- 
derstand that the best results are to be obtained from hay 
cut when in full bloom, and earlier cutting is only made at 
aloss. H. D. Watson, the ‘alfalfa king,’’ assured Editor 
Root that we need not be alarmed about the ranchers cut- 
ting their hay before it bloomed. 





Don’t Waste Pollen.—It is not an uncommon thing to 
see combs of pollen going to waste in the hands of those 
who are careful to save the smallest quantity of honey. 
Indeed, there are probably many who attach no money- 
value whatever to pollen. The bees, however, seta high 
value upon it. Without pollen, no brood-rearing. ‘ But 
the bees gather more than they need, and there is no pos- 
sible good to come from having a store of pollen in the hive 
when the bees can get plenty of it in the fields.”’ 
so sure of that ? 
colony which has a good store of pollen in its combs will 


Are you 
Do you know to a dead certainty thata 


bring in just as much pollen from the fields as it would with 
no pollen at ail in the hive? 

Probably few have made sufficiently careful observa- 
tions to realize the great amount of pollen used by a colony 
of beesin the course of a year. During the great brood- 
rearing period, early in the season, a close observing will 
show that the store of pollen left over from the preceding 
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year becomes gradually less until the beginning of the har- 
vest, when it becomes very low. Is it not barely possible 
that if the stock of pollen had been greater it would have 
allowed the gathering of just so much more honey? That 
is, if enough pollen were already in the hive, for use during 
harvest, the energies of the pollen-gatherers might be used 
entirely in gathering honey. 

So if, in your preparations for winter, you have thrown 
out some frames well filled with pollen, see that they are 
carefully saved forthe needs of the following spring. It 
is barely possible that in some places pollen is so very 
abundant that it is not worth saving. Testimony is needed 
as to this. 








History of Shaken Swarms.—lL,. Stachelhausen, who 
is regarded as the pioneer in this country in shaking or 
brushing swarms, does not consider them as anything new. 
He says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 


That we can take froma strong colony all the frames 
of brood except probably one or two, and give empty combs 
or starters in their place, was known long ago, and this is 
the same thing asa brushed swarm seton theold stand, 
andthe same thing as the driven swarm forced froma 
straw-skep and known more than 100 yearsago. Graven- 
horst made a step in advance, advising a way by which the 
bees brushed or shaken from the combs could be set ona 
new place and would stay there, at least the greater part of 
them. ‘This, too, is 20 or more years old. I, myself, de- 
scribed this method in The Apiculturist in 1884, page 97. 
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Pay Up or You CAn’t VoTe.—Any one knowing him- 
self to be in arrears as a member of the National Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association, and who desires to vote at the coming 
election (in December), should at once send his dues ($1.00) 
to the General Manager, Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
Voting blanks will be mailed early in December to every 
member whose dues have not lapsed. 

Also,-any bee-keepers who are not yet members, and 
would like to become such, will need to mail their dues to 
Mr. Secor right away,if they would like to vote at the 
election. 

A General Manager for’ 1903, and three Directors to 
serve for four years, are to be elected. 

The membership of the Association is now about 900. 
It should be at least 9000. 

We understand that the General Manager’s annual re- 
port is now ready for the printer, so it will likely be mailed 
promptly to the membership after Dec. 1. If not already 
paid, you would better send your dues ($1.00) to Mr. Secor 
immediately—do it zow, before you forget it. 


Mr. J. E. CRANE and Henry Robbins, of Addison Co., 
Vt., called on us on Nov. 7, when on their way home from a 
western trip, through Idaho, Colorado, and other States. 
Mr. Crane’s honey crop, the past season, was upwards of 
30,000 pounds of comb honey. He usually ships his honey 
toChicago. Mr. Craneis one of the foremost bee-keepers 
of the whole East. Mr. Robbins is more of a farmer than 
bee-keeper. 


>: F. NEWMAN, of Huron Co., Ohio, was killed on a 
railroad crossing by a passing train. Although not exten- 


sively known of Jate years, he was an intelligent and suc- 
cessful bee-keeper, and was noted as the man who wrote for 
the secular press the story of the making of artificial eggs. 


The chemist was able to supply successfully everything to 
make an egg that hatched outa perfect chicken, only the 
chicken had no feathers, and efforts were being continued 
to find the proper chemicals to produce thefeathers. It was 
a fine bit of work, and was written at the time when the 
canard about the manufacture of artificial comb honey was 
in its most flourishing condition, so as to help, by its ab- 
surdity, to show the absurdity of the artificial comb-honey 
lie. But the story was so well told, that, in spite of its 
absurdity, it had many believers. 


Mr. J. G. CorEy, of Ventura Co., Calif., called on us 
last week. He had been ona trip to the Atlantic Coast. He 
reports scarcely any honey in his locality this year. There 
seemed to be abundance of bloom, but, practically, no nec- 
tarinit. In his early days in California he bought a small 
colony of bees for $100. ‘That season he increased it to six 
colonies, and then sold the six for $600. Now fair colonies 
of bees can be had there for $3.00 a colony, and with a 
pretty good hive, too. Quite a changein less than half a 
century. 


THE APIARY OF G. G. Fatt, of Strafford Co., N. H., 
appears on the first page. When sending the photograph he 
wrote thus: 


{senda picture of my home apiary. I have another 
one situated in the White Mountains, about 60 miles away. 
I am a railroad man, and have kept bees for 20 years, more 
for pleasure than for profit. 

I think the season of 1902 was the worst we have had 
during my experience with bees. Mt. Washington, which 
is 15 miles from my out-apiary, is now (July 5) quite white 
with snow, but I never saw more white clover, and the bees 
are doing nothing with it, as one day it rains and the next 
day the wind blows, and it is so cold they are unable to 
work. So the outlook for a honey crop is very poor. 


A MAGAZzInx 30 YEARS OLD.—The Christmas (Decem- 
ber) number of the Delineator is also the 30th anniversary 
number. Todo justice to this number, which, for beauty 
and utility, touches the highest mark, it would be necessary 
to print the entire list of contents. It is sufficient to state 
that in it the best modern writers and artists are generously 
represented. The book contains over 230 pages, with 34 
full-page illustrations, of which 20 are in two or more col- 
ors. The magnitude of this December number, for which 
728 tons of paper and six tons of ink have been used, may be 
understood from the fact that 92 presses, running 14 hours a 
day, have been required to print it; the binding alone of 
the edition of 915,000 copies, representing over 20,000,000 
sections, which had to be gathered individually by human 
hands. 


AN EXPLANATION ON THE DENVER REPORT.—We have 
received the following from Dr. Millerin reference to the 
report of the National convention which we are now pub- 
lishing : 

Mr. EpitTor :—I desire a word of explanation with re- 
gard to the report of the Denver convention, as some who 
were not on the ground might not fully understand it. | 
refer to that part in the second column on page 694, where 
Dr. Mason, without addressing the President, turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ That is pretty small, but you are a small man.’ 

Mr. Harris, as appears on page 693, made a motion. 
After a little discussion Mr. Harris said, ‘‘ We are all out of 
order at the present time, as the motion has not been 
stated.’’ Still the discusion went on, and Mr. Booth ros: 
to a point of order, and said, ‘‘I have not heard any ques 
tion stated by the chair.”’ Still the discussion went o1 
and Mr. Harris, again rising, said, ‘‘ There is nothing f 
discussion, and I would like to talk on the motion whe 
properly put by the chair.’’ Seeing that the Preside: 
evidently did not get Mr. Harris’ point, I thought I cou! 
help straighten matters out, and arose and tried to make 
clear to the President what jt was that Mr. Harris wante: 
using, I think, some words that do not appear in the repo 
and explaining further that the stenographer cou! 
read the motion, and then the President could state it. 





was then that Dr. Mason said, ‘‘ That is pretty small, b 
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you are a small man.”’ It was not I, but Mr. Harris (who is 
not a ‘“‘small man’’), who was insisting on parliamentary 
rules, if insisting on parliamentary rules can be called 
** pretty small,’’ and I was merely trying to call the atten- 
tion of the President to what Mr. Harris wanted. 


C. C. MILLER. 








Convention Proceedings. 











THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 33d Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Denver, Col., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, 

Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


(Continued from page 727 ) 


Pres. Hutchinson then called upon E. R. Root to reply 
to the paper of Mr. Morehouse, on 


‘* BEE-KEEPING LESSONS THAT MAY BE LEARNED 
FROM THE WORD ‘LOCALITY.’”’ 


E. R. Root—I read over the paper by Mr. Morehouse, 
but I have given the matter no further thought until just 
now. I don’t know that Iam prepared to give this matter 
a consecutive and careful reply, but I will try to take up 
some points he suggested. 


If I remember correctly, he took up the matter in a gen- 
eral way, leaving me to take it up in a specific form, to sug- 
gest, if possible, how localities differ as to the mode of treat- 
ment of colonies in the United States. 


If we take the locality known asthe Rain-Belt, or that 
portion of the United States where rain falls, and they do 
not depend upon irrigation, starting, perhaps, southward of 
the Ohio River, northward taking from Minnesota to Maine, 
the New England States, and all that portion of the coun- 
try including New York and Pennsylvania, we have a spe- 
cial mode of treatment for preparing colonies to bring them 
up to the condition whereby they may take in the white 
honey-flow that will commence anywhere from the first of 
June to the first of July, and lasting anywhere from four 
weeks to possibly two months. It seems to be necessary to 
make the treatments in the East of preparing colonies and 
getting them ready for the honey-flow that shall occur a little 
later, getting the largest force of bees possible to gather 
the honey-flow at that season of the yearin Juneor July, 
as we do not over the other portions of the country. 


Starting south in Texas, coming along through Arizona, 
up into California and back into Colorado, the mode of 
treatment has to be varied very considerably. Taking over 
that portion of the country ott West, of whichI speak, the 
seasons are longer, lasting anywhere from a few weeks to 
several months; the honey-flow is perhaps not so rapid as 
we have in the East, such as we get from basswood; it is 
slower, and the flow comes at suchatime that the bees 
could readily take care of it. Take, for instance, in Texas, 
they have a number of unimportant honey-plants, such 
plants as are only useful for stimulating the bees for the 
honey-flow that comes on later; those plants are of sucha 
nature that through a little honey-flow. slowly, brood- 
rearing progresses satisfactorily, no feeding necessary, as 
for us in the East ; and the consequence is, when the heavy 
honey-flow comes on the bees are ready, and of the right 
age, to gather the flow that shallcome. The most impor- 
tant flows in Texas, if I mistake not, are from mesquite, 
guajilla and catclaw. Those follow one after the other, so 
that the mode of treatment in Texas seems to be quite dif- 
ferent from what it isin the Eastern States, andin the 
northern portion of our country. 


Another peculiarity of locality’is that which affects the 
swarming problem, and in lower Arizona, and some por- 
tions of California, it is not such a serious one as with us 
in the East; the swarming comeson earlierin the season, 
with the minor honey-plants, and it seems that the bees are 
not inclined to swarm when the heavy honey-flow comes on 





later, and the bee-keepers are prepared to take care of the 
swarming when it does come, also the extracting, because 
they come ata time when there is not much work to do. 
Then, after the honey-flow comes on, the swarming ceases 
and the bees get down to hard work. ‘That condition does 
not prevail in the East, onlyto a slight extent, when the 
heavy honey-flow comes on; that is, the bees may let up 
somewhat from swarming, but they do not cease entirely 
until the honey-flow stops. In Texas and Arizona, and 
some parts of California, the honey-flow comes on with 
such a rush, and continues for such a time, that the swarm- 
ing stops almost entirely, or lets up enough so that it is not 
a difficult problem, and out-apiaries can be left to them- 
selves. I see Mr. Scholl nods assent, so I am correct. 

Then there is the question of disease. Bee-paralysis is 
much more virulent in the South, in some portions of Cali- 
fornia and the West than it is in the northern and central 
portions of the United States known as the Rain-Belt. 
When I speak of the Rain-Belt you will know exactly where 
Imean: Those States that I referred to in the East, north 
of the Ohio River and between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Mississippi River, and taking in perhaps Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin; in that portion the disease known as bee- 
paralysis never amounts to anything ; we see, occasionally, 
colonies having that disease, where the bees are tremulous 
in their motions, some of them die off, but I never knew 
where it was very serious; it might amount to the killing 
of one colony. 

When we go southward into the Southern States, espe- 
cially Florida, we find bee-paralysis is a very serious dis- 
ease; why, we don’t know. 

Then the question of foul brood and black brood seems 
to be somewhat a maticr of locality. We find, so far, that 
black brood is confined mainly to the State of New York; I 
don’t think there is very much in the West. I have known 
of one or two cases where it was in California, but I never 
knew of a case in Texasor Arizona; and, if I mistake not, 
there is very little or no foul brood in Texas. Am 1 correct 
in that ? 

Mr. Scholl—Yes. 

Mr. Root—The conditions do not seem favorable for the 
propagation of that disease, but I advise my friends in 
Texas not to try the experiment. 

Then the question of hives (the size of) depends largely 
upon locality. Large hives seem to be better in warm 
localities where the honey-flow continues for a considerable 
length of time. 

Then the question as to whether comb honey or ex- 
tracted honey is another factor; if extracted only, then the 
10-frame Langstroth, or Jumbo, seems to be preferred; if 
comb honey, then the 8-frame Langstroth, or some similar 
small brood-nest would be used as in the East. In Texas 
and California comb honey can be produced over the 10- 
frame hive very satisfactorily, because that hive can be 
used for extracted or comb honey ; it seems to prevail very 
largely, although there are marked exceptions to this rule. 


There is another peculiarity that I noticed in Colorado 
from talking with a number of bee-keepers, and that is the 
matter of tiering-up. The question of tiering-up in the 
Rain-Belt is quite a complicated one. We don’t know how 
long the honey-flow is going to last, or when the weather 
will change suddenly; that prevails over large portions of 
the United States ; but in Colorado, if I understand it, you 
know just when your honey-flow is going to stop, or nearly 
so—when the mowing machines have gone over the field; 
you know when they will have about all the alfalfa cut, and 
you know when the honey-flow will stop. If I understand 
correctly, you tier-up in such a way that nearly all the sec- 
tions will be completed at the end of that honey-flow, when 
the cutting of the alfalfa is through. The question of tier- 
ing-up in Colorado is quite peculiar. 

Another peculiarity here is, you do not have to look out 
for the moth-worm or the moth-miller; I don’t think that 
pest bothers at all in any of the localities except in the 
southern portions of the United States, among bee-keepers 
who are not possessed of the modern methods of handling 
bees, but it is somewhat a matter of surprise—was to me, 
certainly—to know that the moth-miller had not been 
known to exist here or do any harm whatever, even when 
the bees were handled by the old-fashioned method, and 
even when the box-hive with the black bees was used. 

Then the question of wintering seems to vary a good 
dealin the United States. Take it on the Atlantic Coast 
and up as faras Massachusetts, a single-wall hive will do 
very well. In northern Minnesota, northern Michigan, in 


the northern States, and through the Rain-Belt, the cellar- 
wintering seems to prevail, because it gives better results 
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and less loss in wintering. But south of the Ohio River the 
chaff-hive is not used; even south of the lakes in our locality 
the chaff-hive and cellar-wintering are used about equally. 

Then the question of buckwheat cuts considerable 
figure in the Rain-Belt. Take it in Ohio and most of the 
Eastern States, there is nothing we expect with any degree 
of certainty after the basswood flow; there may be a fall 
flow, but it is so exceptional we don’t expect anything, and 
our intention is, so far as possible, to get done brood-rear- 
ing and keep the colony in as neara dormant condition as 
possible when wintering comes on, and then prepare for 
wintering. 

In the State of New York there are vast fields of buck- 
wheat, and shortly after the honey-flow of basswood and 
white clover then comes on the buckwheat, and there will 
be a flow for twoor three weeks, or longer, perhaps, putting 
the bees in the best possible condition for wintering. So 
that even in the Rain-Belt we have conditions that vary 
considerably. 

AsIwent over the country studying conditions that 
exist in various portions of the United States, I have said 
two or three times that the knowledge one bee-keeper might 
have in the East would avail him but little if he went to 
the West; it is true, one whois thoroughly experienced 
with bees can go West and carry on bee-keeping, as we 
know they do do, and do it successfully, but I have known 
of cases where Eastern bee-keepers, who were successful, 
have gone West and failed just because they have gotten 
into ruts and couldn’t possibly change their conditions; 
they thought they must continue stimulating by rearing 
brood, and soon, when that procedure would result almost 
in disaster when carried on to the same extent in the West, 


Other conditions, which I noticed werea little peculiar 
in Arizona, and they are the matter of shade and the mat- 
ter of entrances: that is, in Arizona, where it is so warm, 
when the temperature ranges uptowards the hundreds, and 
perhaps more, they have these shades I speak of, and 
which were illustrated on the screen ; they put their hives 
in such a way that the hives are protected from the sun. It 
is so very warm there that in Arizona I did not see a single 
hive out in the apiary exposed tothe sun, and it seemed 
to me such shade as that would be very advantageous here 
in Colorado, in Central California, in Texas, and many 
localities where the sun beats down so hotly. The shades 
which I sawin Arizona were cheaply put up, made of 
common material, oftentimes over a rude, rough trellis, put 
up, perhaps, 20 or 30 feet wide, and perhaps 100 feet long, 
and so arranged that weeds or grass could be piled on top 
to make a shade, to protect it from the hot rays of the sun. 
Iam convinced that that would bea great advantage in 
localities where the sun beats down very warmly, and it 
would better conditions all around. 

As I said a moment ago, the greatest difficulty about 
one bee-keeper migrating to a new country is because he 
sticks to old ruts. If one wants to know about the condi- 
tions in the West he must study them thoroughly, and take 
the advice of those around him, and not follow the old 
methods of the old text-boods that were prepared and writ- 
ten for bee-keeping as it exists in the Rain-Belt. 

Pres. Hutchinson—I think Mr. Root has covered that 
subject very well, but if there is any one that would like to 
speak further he is privileged to discuss it. 

A. Nelson—In reference to shade, I would like to say 
one word. In southeastern Utah we have a few colonies of 
bees. I have some which stand out under a row of trees, 
facing the east, and the sun shines on those trees, and at 
12 o’clock those bees are in the shade the rest of the day. I 
also have bees right out in theopen ground where the sun 
shines on them all day. ‘The beesthatarein the sun all day 
long are the stongest colonies, and gather the most honey 
in our section of the country. The heat is not so strong 
there that we need to shade them. I don’t know whether 
that would be the case here in Colorado or not, but that is 
the case in southeastern Utah. The sun seems to havea 
great effect on brood-rearing in the early spring, and, con- 
sequently, we get stronger colonies by having them out in 
the sunshine all day long. 

Dr. Miller—What is the warmest weather you have. 

Mr. Nelson—The warmest weather we ever have is 110 
degrees. 

Dr. Miller—In the shade ? 

Mr. Nelson—In the shade. 

E. S. Lovesy—I am authorized by the Utah bee-keepers, 
and the Governor of our State, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the citizens of Utah, to invite this Association next 
year to hold the convention on the shores of the great and 
only Salt Lake. Brethren, if you come along you won’t 





regret it; you will feel the way wedo to-day. A gentle- 
man that just sat down was somewhat undecided whether 
to come to this convention or not. Yesterday he said to 
me, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Lovesy, I wouldn’t have missed this conven- 
tion for ten times the cost of the ticket.’’ We wish to 
thank heartily the people of Colorado, and the bee-keepers 
of Colorado, for the generous way in which they have 
treated us. But, then, it is not to be wondered at; even the 
people from Illinois, Ohio and New York, when they get 
out into this mountain air, can’t help but feel generous, 
whole-souled and big-hearted. 

We produce some honey out in Utah, and we raise many 
other things. I brought a few things along here, and I 
wish the people to take them away. I brought a box 
weighing 75 pounds, and I had quite a job getting it here, 
and I don’t want to take it back again. I need not boast to 
you about our honey-flow when I show you an article of 
that kind [exhibits a bottle of honey.] I have had reports 
from nearly all over the State, in the last three weeks, and 
while there are quite a number of places where they have 
not produced a great deal of honey, we have a number of 
reports that cover an average of 300 pounds per colony. 
When we geta flow of that kind, and honey like you see 
here, we have to have a big flowof honey to doit. You 
all know that bees always gather the best, and when you 
get a first-class quart of white honey it is always the best. 
I was thinking yesterday; when the subject of adulteration 
was up—and, do you know, it is a fact that we have to 
adulterate this honey to get rid of it? [Laughter.] A 
great many people declare up and down that it is sugar and 
water, when we present them with the very best quart of 
white alfalfa honey, and they say, ‘‘We don’t want your 
sugar-honey.’”’ Butif we put something dark-colored in, 
and give it a golden tinge, it is all right. 

One gentleman, up in Idaho, wrote me last week, 
lamenting that he had left Utah and gone up there; he 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Lovesy, the nights are too cold here, and we 
have too much wind, and Idaho will never be the country 
for a honey-flow that Utah is.”’ 

Nature, in her distribution of her treasures, made no 
mistake ; the Saints made no mistake, the Mormons made 
no mistake, when they settled down in that country. We 
read and sing about the mountain sides covered over with 
Saints, milk, honey and wine. I wouldn’t vouch for the 
former, and I am very pleased to say we do not have much 
of the latter, but when it comes to the milk and honey we 
have plenty. I remember a little story told when the Mor- 
mons were going to Utah. A man told Brigham Young he 
would give $100 a piece for every ear of corn he could raise 
outin that country. ‘‘ Why,’ he said, ‘‘a digger Indian 
can’t live out there.”” Brethren, if you come out there next 
year we will show you what we are doing. 

Ithank you for your attention, and I hope you will 
come along and meet us next year, andif you do we will 
meet you the following season in St. Louis. 

Dr. Mason—I had a letter from Mr. Lovesy, who is 
president of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association, expecting 
to introduce it at the proper time, but he has got the start 
of me, so I won’t need to read it. I wanted to show himI 
was not negligent in the matter, and wanted to attend to it. 


John Merkley—I want to say amen to what Mr. Lovsey 
has said. I will say, as one of the Utah bee-keepers, we 
will try and make you welcome. If you will come and see 
us I believe we can make it interesting for you. 


J. Bolinger—In reference to keeping beesin the sun- 
shine in Colorado, I have kept bees in Morgan County, 88 
miles east of Denver, for 12 years, andI have never kept 
any in the shade except a colony or two, and I don’t have 
my hive-covers painted either, and in 12 years I have never 
had any melt down. I really prefer to have my bees in the 
open sunshine, and not in the shade. 

I. Williams—If we are going to take up a place of the 
next meeting I would like to have a word. 

Pres. Hutchinson—This convention can’t decide where 
the next place of meeting will be; the Executive Commit- 
tee fixes the place. We might talk all day and we can't 
fix that here. When the time comes we will have to depend 
upon what rates we can get, and other things. All talk as 
to where the next meeting will be held would be useless. 

(Continued next week.) 





Honey-Dew in Colorado, the Rocky Mountain Bee 
Journal says, has never been seen until the present sea- 
son; but this year, Sept. 19, the bees were fairly crazy over 
honey-dew on the willows. 
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Where Shall the Bees | e Wintered? 


BY G. M, DOOLITTLE. 


here shall [ Winter my bees ? 
the cellar, wrap them up with tarred paper, or] 
for winter? [| have several Colonies of bees for 
life, and wish to know where and how it will be 
I take the American Bee 

feast to us. . 


QUESTION.—W 


ANSWER.—As 


~. Or questioner lives near latitude 41 de. 
grees north, I will sa that there is probably no better place 


y 


safe wintering, and not 
our northern localities, 
honey to the apiarist, as well as better 


ul wintering, even as far south as latitude 37 


low, where bees Seem to do fully as we 
mer stands, 


If thecellar of the questioner has a variable temperature 
it will not be as good for the bees as would be one in which 
the temperature could be kept as nearly at 45 degree as pos- 
sible ; yet if the temperature does n 

nor go lower than 35, it will winter 
to leave them on the summer stand unprotected. If the cel- 


lar is of more variable temperature than this, the bees 
would doubtless be better off out-of-doors. 


To prepare the hives properly for wintering in the cel- 
lar they should be carefully carried in On some mornin 
when it is a little cooler outside than the temperature which 
18 required for the bees to fly, and never when the hives are 
frozen down to the bottom-boards or to the ground, if such 
can possibly be avoided. When the hives are thus frozen 
down, the jar and confusion which comes from prying them 
loose results in great irritation to the bees and causes them 


to consume so much honey that it often leads to unsuccess- 
ul wintering afterwards. 


After getting them to the cellar the hives should be set 
on a bench a foot 


c or more off the cellar bottom, and the 
hives raised by some m i 


bottom-board or bench. 


Sary to their existence, 


honey, and often leading to disease and death. If it is not 


convenient thus to place them, the hives may be turned 
bottom side up, if the frames 


much preferred. 


also think it better that the cellar should be dark, or 
that part of it in which the bees are wintered. Some claim 
that bees will winter as well in a light cellar as a dark one, 
which may Possibly be so if all the conditions for successful 
wintering are present ; but as such conditions are usually 
not all present in many, if any, cellars, it is always best to 
be on the safe side; hence the advice to have the cellar 


If the cellar is lacking in many of the qualities which 
£0 to make a good cellar for wintering bees, then it may be 


it 

best plan, and one which is quite Suited to all, latitudes 
south of 42 to 44 degrees, that is, wintering on the summer 
Stands packed with chaff, leaves, fine hay or straw. While a 
chaff hive is the preferable thing, yet it is not Supposable 
that all may have such hives, so we must fix the bees the 
best we can according to our environments. 

If you do not have chaff-hives, 
cure dry-goods boxes of Suitable s 


that this is better than a larger or smaller amount. The 


e the bot- 
tom of the box, and after having packed under it, it should 


* Shall I put them in 
et them be as they are 
the first time in my 
best to winter them. 
Journal, and the reading of each number is 


Chances of success- 
-8 degrees, be- 
ll when on their sum- 


dissected some bees, queens and drones. 
personal studies of their anatony. When he found that I 
was a bee-lover, his first words were 
‘ Life of the Bee’ by Maeterlinck ? W 


Albert Gale undoubtedly is not 
rule, but when one of our race writes somet 
cause others to pass many pleasant hours, 
the unfolding, in an attractive manner ,of facts that are not 
in themselves enticing reading, 


easily be pardoned, especially if the writer frankly dismisses 
all claim to technical knowledge. 
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also, as the be 


€s must pass over this to fet outside of the 
box. Half an inch ab 


above the bottom-board a thinner board 
should be secured in t i 


ghly secured to 
pressing it in quite 
mperature as possible can be 
ve, packing the material in as 
i When the top of the 
, the honey-board, if one is used, should be 





the hive, and also that, in thus Providing for ventilation, a 
direct draft shall not be ive. 


€ top of the other packing, 

ing it as evenly distributed as 
possible, but allowing it to be more loose and open than at 
the sides. The box should be tal] enough so as to come a 
a few inches above the packing, so that the cover, which is 


This last is very im- 


fore spring. 
No matter whether it is chaff-hives, or boxes packed as 
above, there should always bea few inches of space above the 
chaff or packing so that the moisture arising from the bees 
may have a chance to pass off to the outside air with as lit- 
On as possible. Having your bees thus fixed, 


Orina g00d cellar, they will winter much better than if 
left to take their chances in unprotected hives. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


“— 


Maeterlinck’s “ The Life of the Bee’’—A 
Defense. 


oT Cc. PP, DADANT, 


his first page : 
“Itis not my intention to write a treati 1 
or On practical bee-keeping. Excellent works of the kind 
abound in all Civilized countries, and it were useless to at- 
tempt another...... Nor is this book to be a scientific mono- 
inn ck I wish to speak of the bees very simply, as one 


speaks of a subject one knows and loves, to those who know 
it not a 


bee, 


nologist ; had 
and had made some 


» “‘Have you read the 
hat a masterpiece it is, 
hat a romance at the same time as a work of informa- 


tion !”’ 


A few days ago, I met a lady teacher who had read the 


Same work. She knew nothing about bees, had never owned 
a colony, but had become a lover of the tee through the in- 
spiration given by this poetical prose. 


We are all human, and therefore all liable to err. Mr. 
i an exception to the common 
hing which can 
while reading 


a few slight errors may 





be secured there, and so as to touch the front side of the box 


crous, as the Australasian critic would mak 


aeterlinck’s work is beautiful, not ** comic * or ludi- 
eus believe. Let 
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me quote a page among the many, a gem among the gems, 
his admiration of the energy of the worker-bee : 


‘* Why do they thus renounce sleep, the delights of 
honey and love the exquisite leisure enjoyed, for instance, 
by their winged brother, the butterfly ? Why will they not 
live as he lives ? It is not hunger that urges them on. Two 
or three flowers suffice for their nourishment, and in one 
hour they will visit two or three hundred, to collect a treas- 
ure whose sweetness they never will taste. Why all this 
toil and distress, and whence comes this mighty assurance ? 
Is it so certain, then, that the new generation whereunto 
you offer your lives will merit the sacrifice ; will be more 
beautiful, happier, will do something you have not done? 
Your aim is clear to us, clearer than our own ; you desire to 
live, as long as the world itself, in those that come after; 
but what can the aim be of this great aim, what the mission 
of this existence eternally renewed ?”’ 


Perhaps Mr. Gale cannot see any literary beauty in 
such passages. Perhaps, when he reads of bees, he expects 
only to be told which is the best hive or the best manner of 
harvesting surplus. Perhaps, also, he has not read Maeter- 
linck very carefully, for he misquotes him. For instance, 
he quotes him as saying, ‘‘ The nurse-bees feed nine or ten 
thousand eggs, the eighteen thousand larve and the thirty- 
six thousand nymphs.’’ Opening the book at the incrimi- 
nated passage I read: ‘‘ For this is the royal domain of the 
brood-cells, set apart for the queen and her acolytes ; about 
10,000 cells wherein the eggs repose, 15,000 to 16,000 cham- 
bers tenanted by larve, 40,000 dwellings inhabited by white 
nymphs to whom thousands of nurses minister.”’ 


I read Maeterlinck in the original French when it waS 
first published; I have since procured the English trans- 
lation, and I have this to say to the readers of the American 
Bee Journal: If you wish a text-book on bee-culture, do not 
buy Maeterlinck’s. If you wish a practical work giving cuts 
and descriptions of bee implements, you will find nothing 
of the kind in his ‘ Life of the Bee.”’ 


Neither will you find in it anything ludricrous or comi- 
cal. But if you wish to passa few pleasant hours ; if you 
can enjoy a little poetical prose, on a subject which is fami- 
liar to you, send for ‘‘ The Life of the Bee.’’ Any person, 
whether bee-keeper, banker, laborer, farmer, or school 
teacher, even if he were unable to know a bee from a hornet, 
can profitably and enjoyably read this book. 

Hancock Co., Iil. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


POL RR] RR] NR LHRH YPrwnrnrwnwera 
Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, 


Suggestions for the Cool Months. 


After the honey is sold, and the bees ready for winter, 
there naturally comes a little lull, and we have a chance to 
draw a long breath; but the winter months are not to be 
idle ones so far as the bees’ interests are concerned. This 
is our chance to get ready fornext year. 

It is well to begin by taking an inventory of what we 
are likely to need—how many new hives, frames, bottom- 
boards, covers, sections, etc. In making an estimate, per- 
haps it is well to err on the side of having too much rather 
than too little. 

In the very busy season we have no time for this kind 
of work, at least we don’t want to take any time for it; we 
want this work out of the way while we have the leisure 
for it. 

I know it is often said that a womancan not drive a 
nail, but bee-women know better than that, for many of 
them do their own carpenter work without any assistance, 
and do it well, too. 

Besides making new, there is always some repairing of 
the stock on hand to be done. Now is thetimeto do it. 
There is boiled-down comfort in having everything ready 
for use. 








CLEANING T TINS. 


Do you use the T super? If so, have you your T tins 
all cleaned ready for next year? Don’t forget that they can 
be cleaned with concentrated lye,so that they will look 
almost as good as new. 





OVERHAUL THE SMOKER. 


Give your smoker a good -overhauling, and put it away 
in good shape for work when needed. 


LATE FEEDING OF BEES. 


Are you sure that your bees have plenty of stores for 
the winter, and that you have done everything you possibly 
can to insure their comfort and safety during their long 
nap? If you are so unfortunate as to have to feed your 
bees at this late hour, don’t try to feed syrup, it is too late 
for that. If you do not have frames of honey to give them, 
then feed them candy. 


READING BEE-LITERATURE IN WINTER. 


How much of your time are you going to give to bee- 
literature this winter? Have you made any plans as to 
what you are going to read? Remember, if you are going 
to be a tip-top bee-keeper you must put your best effort into 
it. Get all the knowledge in regard to bees that you pos- 
sibly can, and be ready to put it into practice when the right 
time comes. 

‘* FAITHFULNESS”? THE KEY-NOTE. 


Don’t get discouraged because you can’t learn all about 
bees in a day. Possess your soul in patience, and keep 
pegging away. There is an old proverb that says, ‘‘ Keep- 
ing everlastingly at it is sureto bring success.” Be that as 
it may, be sure that faithfulness is the key-note to success 
in every department of work. 


SAVING BITS OF WAX, COMB, ETC. 


Now is a good time to get all the bits of wax and pieces 
of old comb, etc., together, and extract the wax from them. 
That is, unless you have been so energetic that you have it 
done already. If you have carefully saved all stray bits it 
may be a surprise to you to see the nice cake of golden wax 
you will have as the result of your labor. 


—n ee 


Preparation for Whitening the Skin. 


A very nice preparation for whitening the skin, is made 
of oatmeal, honey and lemon-juice. Mix oatmeal and honey 
together until you have a thick paste, then add enough 
lemon-juice to make the paste of the right consistency to 


spread on easily. 
Enna 


Advantages of a Deep Bottom-Board. 


Are you using a deep or a shallow bottom-board ? There 
are many advantages in having a deep bottom-board. 
Especially is this true in regard to wintering. It allows 
the bees to cluster below the frames; and what bee-keeper 
does not enjoy peeping into the hives and seeing a large 
cluster of contented bees hanging in plain sight, apparently 
saying all is well. 

It gives them plenty of air, and there is no danger of 
the entrance being clogged with dead bees as with a 
shallow bottom-board. It is an easy matter to clean out all 
dead bees if you wish, the space (2 inches) being ample to 
allow their being raked out without disturbing the bees, 
unless they are clustered below the frames, in which case 
there is seldom any cleaning out necessary, for when you 
find a cluster so large as to extend down through the 2-inch 
space and rest on the bottom-board, you will generally— 
perhaps always—find that the bees themselves keep their 
floor swept up clean. 

During the honey harvest 2 inches is too much space to 
allow under the brood-frames, for the bees will build down 
and fill it solid with honey and brood—a thing that is not 
desirable. 

The bottom-board can be reversed, but that means a 
good deal of heavy lifting—a thing to be avoided as much 
as possible—so a false bottom-board can be slipped in under 
the brood-combs, leaving just the right space. It is taken 
out in the fall as soon as the bees quit storing, and left out 
until near the time for the next harvest. 











Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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( Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, M11, 


Che Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1ror.] 








Foul Brood. 


1. How can one say for certain this is foul brood or 
chilled brood ? 

2. Is there a certain remedy for foul brood ? 

3. Can it be cured or not ? 

4. How do the bees carry foul brood from one hive to 
another? Is it in the honey, or is it transferred to other 
hives ? 

5. What would you advise one to do if he had 30 or more 
colonies that he was afraid had foul brood, and they were 
all the bees he had? I have 12 colonies that have had some- 
thing the matter with them the past three years. I am 
afraid it is foul brood. Here it appears about the latter 
part of May and disappears during the latter part of 
August. Before and after that time the brood looks clean 
and nice, but when that appears it looks just as I see foul 
brood explained. The bees do not do so well as they would 
if that was notthe case. What would you do in a case like 
this ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. The special feature of foul brood that 
distinguishes it from chilled brood is the odor and ropiness. 

2and 3. The McEvoy treatment has been effectual in a 
great many cases. 

4. It is usually carried in the honey. A colony badly 
affected with foul brood is not able to protect itself against 
the robbing of other colonies, and the microbes are carried 
with the honey. 

5. Make a business of informing yourself fully upon 
the whole subject. Study carefully all that is said in your 
text-book, and get Howard’s foul-brood pamphlet. That will 
be much better than theinformation to be had in this depart- 
ment, for our good editor would be likely to shut down on 
me if I should attempt to take all the space necessary for 
subjects already treated in the text-books. It is possible 
your bees have foul brood in a mild form ; and yet one would 
think greater headway would be made in three years. 


eo 
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Perhaps Bee-Paralysis—Wintering Bees—Eating Honey. | 


I have one colony of beesthat Iam puzzled with. In 
August and September, 1901, the bees began to die off very 
fast; even later on the bees, when in front of the hive dead, 
were swollen up and full, as if from confinement. I did not 
open the hive to see what was going on, and more than 
likely I could not have seen more than I could see outside. 
I thought to unite what would not die, but neglected to do 
it. When I came across that colony last spring I found a 
young queen, brood, and a goodly number of bees (strong), 
making the best showing of all, and they also proved the 
best. Now that same colony is dying off the same way. 
The reason I mention the young queen is because I always 
clip my old queens, and this was not clipped. This colony 
did not swarm in 1901 or 1902. It always goes with the rest 
of the best ones. Why is it that only the bees out of the 
one hive die off so early, and not any of the others that do 
but little better? This is what puzzles me. The colony is 
located at the same place. I do not meddle with bees any 
more than is necessary. 

2. I winter my bees on the summer stands, where the 
sun shines on them. I have a rim under the hives 24% inches 
high, open the whole width of the hives, 16 inches, with 
wire screen 3 meshes to the inch. Is that too much opening 
for out-door wintering, and no packing ? Bees have wintered 
best for me without protection ; I only change the size of 
the entrance. 

3. Don’t you think every practical bee-keeper should 
pay his or her subscription to bee-papers in advance? Yes, 
sir; I will pay in advance, even though the subscriptions 
go up to $5.00. 

4. leat honey on bread, pie and cake. I am often 
ighed at by my wife. What do you think about it? She 








is good about cleaning sections, and hiving swarms when 
Iam away. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know what isthe trouble. The 
swelling and dying looks like paralysis. In that case 
you ought to notice the bees standing about with their 
wings trembling, and with a more or less shiuy appearance 
because of the disappearance of their plumage. 

2. That seems pretty open, but the best proof of the 
pudding is the eating, and if you have had good success in 
any particular way it is not a bad plan to continue it. 


3. You are quite right about the importance of subscrib- 
ing for a bee-paper. I can hardly be called a beginner, and 
yet I dare not skip anything written by the rawest begin- 
ner, for there is alwaysa possibility that he has struck upon 
something that I have not yet learned. It is no doubt true, 
also, that the larger the list of subscribers the better able 
the publisher is to make improvements that will be of value 
to the readers. 

4. Your wife is quite right not to eat honey with pie 
and cake, at least not much of it, for the cake and pie spoil 
the honey ; and people are learning that cake and pie are 
not nearly so good for the health as bread and honey. Still, 
it’sa good deal a matter of taste how one eats honey. I 
drink more than I eat of it. First thing every morning I 
drink a bowl of hot water sweetened to taste with extracted 
honey. I think my folks find me less disagreeable to live 
with on account of the honey. Editor York eats an amount 
of honey that is surprising for one of his size.—[Prov. 24- 
13 says: ‘‘Eat thou honey because it is good.’ That's the 
reason we eat lots of it. It’s good.—Epiror. | 


Young Queen Swarming—Shipping Bees—Bitter Honey 


1. Ihave just read what ‘‘ New York’’ says, on page 
650, about his young queen swarming this year. During 
swarming-time, last spring, I took a frame ot young brood 
and put it in an empty hive, moved a strong colony and put 


' the hive with the young brood in place of the strong colony. 


They sealed up 8 or 10 young queens at once. When the 
young queens began to hatch they cast a nice swarm. In 
September this same queen led another swarm out. So 
yousee this one was reared this year, and led out two 
swarms. 

2. Did you ever know bees to swarm 3 months after the 
usual time to quit? They did this here this fall. The rea- 
son was, because there was a honey-flow of bitterweed. 

3. In shipping bees you put the end of the frames to- 
ward the engine, don’t you ? 

* 4, A keeps B’s bees for half the honey and swarms. A 
decides to move, and take B’s bees with him. Who ought 
to pay the freight, A, or B, or both ? 

5. In shipping bees in very cold weather would it do 
just to cover with wire-cloth ? Would it not be too cold? If 
so, how would you fix them ? 

6. Iam thinking of taking my bees to Texas. They are 
allin good hives, with nice combs. I could not sell them 
here for very much. Do you think it will pay me to take 
them. 

7. When would be the best time to ship them, about 
Dec. 1, or in February ? 

8. I use a plain plank for a bottom-board. Would it do 
to nail the top and bottom boards on and close the entrance 
with wire-cloth, if I ship them in the winter ? 

9. Isend you a sample of bitter honey. How do you 
think the bees will winter on it? We have never had to 
winter bees on it altogether before. ALABAMA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Iam sorry there are so many exceptions 
to the rule, but glad tolearnthe truth about it. But I 
would not call the first swarm in your case an exception. It 
is just what would be expected as a general rule, that when 
several queens are reared in a colony, if conditions are 
favorable, aswarm will issue with the first virgin that 
emerges. Although it may not always have been explicitly 
stated so, the rule is that no /ayving queen will issue with a 
swarm if a queen has been reared ina colony during the 
same year. Your second case of swarming was an excep- 
tion to this rule, but the first was not. 

2. Yes, in some places this is more or less common. It 
is much the same as another season coming on, and such 
swarms are often called ‘‘ buckwheat swarms,’’ and a swarm 
of the same year may send out a swarm, called a virgin 
swarm. This makes your second case of swarming, pre- 
viously mentioned, less of an exception than it otherwise 
would be. 
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3. Yes, the frames running parallel with the track ona 
railroad, and crosswise in a road wagon. 

4. I suppose that moving was not contemplated in the 
first place, and being a matter entirely for A’s benefit he 
should foot the bill. 

5. I don’t believe it would be too cold, yet if the entrances 
are as large as they ought to be for the best results, (mine 
are two inches deep), closing the entrances with wire-cloth 
would be enough in very cold weather. 

6. As you have probably had little or no experience in 
shipping, very likely you might better sell at a low price 
and then buy again. 

7. Likely February would be better than December. 
And yet, if you were sure of a flight immediately or shortly 
after the moving, December might be the better time. 

8. If I understand you, the question is whether it would 
do to have one entire end of the hive open except the cover- 
ing of wire. I think it would be all right. 

9, What doI think of it? I think it’s bitter, but not so 


bitter as I expected. I should have very little anxiety about 
bees wintering on it. 





MIG a Sense |} 





The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





LAWS ON FOUL BROOD. 


That is a good idea of the Colorado law concerning foul 
brood, to make the treatment conform to what is required 
by the State Association. Excellent way to keep a law up- 
to-date without the sad bother of getting additional legisla- 
tion. In Wisconsin the treatment seems to be left for the 
inspector to direct. In some respects this would be still 
better, but the man is more liable to cherish dangerous 
whims about a dangerous disease than a State association 
would be. Wisconsin seems not to give the inspector power 
to destroy bees at first visit. Better not tie the inspector’s 
hands that way. Page 615. 


PAY OF FOUL-BROOD INSPECTORS. 


Setting the county commissioners to fix the pay of foul- 
brood inspectiors is a minor weak point in the Utah law—or 
would be for most of our States. They’d fix it very low, 
hoping nobody wouldserve. The commissioners are usually 
good men, but it would be exceptional for them to beany- 
thing else than densely ignorant about bees. They would 
naturally view inspection as a public expense little better 
than foolishness ; and a campaign of education would have 
to be carried on, which would be (to somebody) expensive 
of time and patience. Better to obviate this by having the 
law itself fix the compensation. Page 616. 


LAYING WORKERS AND DEAD BROOD. 


Quite possibly right, is the first answer of Dr. Miller on 
page 617; but there is another thing to be thought of. If 
Iam right, bees that have had laying workers for a long 
time do sometimes let their combs get filthy with dead 
brood, without their being any special disease in the hive. 
Merely discouraged and fitful in their efforts ; now starting 
a considerable brood, now letting it all starve on their 
hands. The final kick-the-bucket of starvation may arrive 
after sealing, I think, and apparently often while in the 
very act of emerging from the cell. Long semi-starvation, 
either in the last stage of growth or a previous one, may 
suffice to cause this. 


PROPOLIS ON THE FINGERS. 


And so our British cousins’want to handle frames with- 
out getting propolis on their fingers! Ilaugh. ‘The desire 
is laudable enough, surely. But I suspect that the practical 
way to keep propolis off the fingers is to follow some other 
vocation. Propolis to the bee-man is like tar to the seaman 


on asailing vessel. He has to get used to it, and the sooner 
the better. Page 628. 


WINTERING OATS ON BEES. 


We can’t winter bees on oats; but it seems we can win- 
ter oats on the bees, with profit to the latter and no serious 
But, then, healthy bees with first-rate 


harm to the former. 





stores hold a high record for wintering ‘‘ any old way ;’’ but 
with bad stores all the oats in Scotland can’t save ’em. 
Page 629. 

THE KNIFE IN QUEEN-CLIPPING. 


‘Ye Editor”’ left out the Hamlet from his editorial 
Hamlet on clipping the queen. The number of queen’s 
legs which the scissors bereave of the foot, is about the 
most important consideration in. the business; and to pre- 
vent needless maiming is about the weightiest reason for 
using the knife. Page 643. 


FALL UNITING OF BEES. 


To Mr. Doolittle’s excellent and oft-repeated directions 
about fall uniting, I would add this: In a large apiary, 
with much uniting to be done, it is sometimes easy to use a 
hive foreign to all the colonies, anda full set of foreign 
combs of honey. Then run the bees in higglety pigglety, 
and their condition (from a bee’s point of view) is that both 
nationality and home are completely gone, and fighting 
out of the question, because there seemsto be absolutely 
nothing left to fight for—every bee a stranger ina strange 
land. wage % 646. 


Geeeeeess 








The Buffalo Convention Report is issued in. cnalintet 
form, size 6x8% inches, 80 pages and cover. Besides a full 
report of the proceedings of the 32d convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901, it contains fine half-tone portraits 
of all the officers and directors of the Association ; also the 
Constitution, a list of the membership up to the end of 
1901, and the two latest bee-songs—‘‘ The Hum of the Bees 
in the Apple-Tree Bloom’’ and ‘‘ Buckwheat Cakes and 
Honey.’’ We believe it is the finest ever gotten out for the 
Association. Of course, all members of the Association 
receive a copy free, but there are thousands of our readers 
who are not yet members, but whoshould have this valuable 
Report. Better send for a copy,if you have not yet re- 
ceived one. Price, postpaid, 25 cents, or with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.10. Send all orders to 
the office of the American Bee Journal. Better order soon, 


before all are gone. 
= oa —___ 


Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3'4x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘.Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.;-100 for 60 cts.; 250 for $1.25; 500 
for $2.25 ; 1000 for $4.00. If you wish your business card 
printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to your 
order. 


——+ 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by ) ©. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We c.1 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cénts, or 3 cop °s 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it °f 
sending us ome new yearly subscription tothe Ameri. 11 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


—-—_—_—__~-e @—— -- 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work \¢ 
for. Look at them. 
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My Neighbors Got No 
Honey. 


ly Golden Adel Colony gave me 125 pounds 
houey; my others none, nor did my neigh- 
rs get any.—Mrs. C. A. BALL, Vernon Center, 
Y. 


Che Adel queens are beautiful. One colony 
thems stored 110 finished sections.—W. B. 
, Cohoes, N. Y. 


o. Adel queen is3 years old; grows more 
jlific each year. lt rained all summer, but 
» Adel colony gave me two good swarms ard 
pounds of honey.—HvuGH Org, Port Huron, 
t., Canada. 
My new book on Queen-Rearing will 
1 how such queens are reared. Work 
vill contain 50 pages and 25 illustra- 
tions. Prospectus free. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


POULTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 

¥ laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
Incubators and Brooders — built 

‘ upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


t 
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. THE ORMAS 
Free Catalog L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 
tuAgt Piease mention the Bee svuiuai. 





ENVELOPES 


printed to order, only 


$1.00 per 1000 


A neat little coupon on each envelope will 
bring you dollars. Other printing cheap. Ad- 
dress at once, 


HOWARD & Co., 
47 A6t 5t9 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing. 


is | 6-80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
tion. Hatches every fertile 
g. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Il. 












ou rece 





464A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


'** Bee=Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


END YOUR NAME 


for our special 15 sh trial BOWE OUT on the 














REEN 
he fastest and easi £ made. It will double 
your egg yiela. Price $5 up. 


STRATTON MFG. CO., BOX 21 ERIE, PA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 

the Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 
within distances of 150 miles, Nov. 26 
and 27, at rate of a fare and a third for 
the round-trip. Tickets good returning 
until Nov. 28, inclusive. This road has 
three express trains daily to Ft. Wayne, 
Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, with vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Also excellent dining-car serv- 
ice, meals being served on Individual 
Club Plan, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.00; alsoa la carte. For res- 
ervation in sleeping-cars or other in- 
formation, address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago. City ticket office, 111 
Adams St. ’Phone Central 2057. 
__90-45A3t 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 














What Yon Yonson Thinks 








Na” Ne Nat Nal Sel Mat Me Mee NSN S Ne Ne Na” Ne? Net Ne? Met 


Doodle vent to Yanka town, 
He take along some hunny, 

De price vas hi, he don’t vas ery ; 
Now, he havven plenty hunny. 


But he don’t vas feel som very gud, 
He know it don’t vas rite,! 

For him to git das benefit 
Ven dom yuyun as fite. 


He tank himself vat he shal du, 
He sen New York von dollar; 
An now he feel so good he laff 
An youst make grate big holler. 


Ay vont to tell das Dr Miller if he don’t vas 
trash his veet yet he better git some Svede 
mans to put good top on das straw stack, coz 
it bean so much raining. Ay tank ve bean 
plenty hungry for das nice straw das vinter. 
Ay tank he goan to gif us som of his finesta 
wheet in das merican bee-paper tu. 

Ven dom bee-mans had big campmeetings 
in Denver, ay tank dom bean kin.. of cool, an 
mebby dom bean kine of discourage. Mebby 
it bean some gud ting if Yon Yonson poke up 
das fire little, and if Dr. Miller vill yust trow 
on big arm full of straw ay tank by an by ve 
goan to have purty big blazing, an den ve can 
cook dom fellers goos vat bean sell das slop 
hunnys in Denver. 

Ven dom bean to big meetings in Denver, 
Dr Miller he clime up on big hi fens, an he 
look an he see ting vat dom call Propaganda, 
vat make dom peoples ete more hunnys. My 
ying, ay tank dat bean som gud ting. Ay 
vont to git tre or four of dem tings, coz ay 
expect to got lots of hunny nex year. Say, 
Mr New York, do you tank tre or four of das 
Propagandas vill fite if ay keep domin da 
same field? Dan tank dom bean dangerous, 
am dom get loos? Ay tank you ought to hav 
lots ma dem tings in Chicago. 

Now, da telefone vat ay got in de big room 
on da vall, he bean da best ting to sell hunny 
vat ay ever seen, an ay goan to tell you bout 
it after vile. 

Now, ay bean sen for som clover quvyens, an 
dom vas call right, but ay musta have some of 
das Propaganda tu; but if dom bean bad to 
fite ay tank ve better turn dem in da same 
field ma dem slop hunny mans, den de yool 
vill fly, you bet, an mebby dom bean plenty 
sorry to put corn molasses in glas tumblers 
aud put little bees comb in it an call it hunny. 

Now, ven it bean som big vedding in das 
nabrehood ay yenerly hav sens nuf to stay 
home, if ay don’t bean invited. Ven dom 
vant Yon Yonson to com dom sen awful nice 
ecard vat say some tings lak das: 

** Ve be so happy to see Yon Yonson an vife 
to big vedding, an be shur an bring awful 
nice present.’’ Coz den ve know ve bean in it, 
an ve goan to be dar rain or shine. 

Now, don’t you tank it bean som gud ting 
to sen every body big inviting to yoin dem- 
selves in todas yunyuns? Print nice card; 
on von side say vat das yunyuns bean for, vat 
it bean alreddy dun, and vat dom goan to do, 
an vat dom vont to do, an dat ve bean glad to 
hav dom yoin vid us so ve bean more able to 
du gud to us an dom too. Den on odder side 
of card say som dings lak das: 

‘** Pleas look in close an you vill fine in das 
letter von dollar, for vich pleas yoin me into 
das N.-B.-K. A. quvick.”’ 

An den sen dem cards to all dom mans vat 
make bee-papers, an dom kin sen ma deirs 
paper to all deirs subscribers. Don’t you 
tank dat bean some gud ting? It bean so 








have found PAGE Fences better, it is certainl) 
worth your trouble to investigate their qualities. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





‘*Bees in Colorado”’ 


I still have several hundred copies of 
the souvenir with the above title. The 
bee-papers and a good many people 
without visible axes to grind have said 
it is a valuable and attractive thing. 
If you should like to have a copy, send 
me a silver dime or 5 two-cent stamps, 
and I will mail you a copy. 


‘* Bees in CoLorapDo” is the title of a 48- 
page and cover pamphlet gotten up to boom 
the Denver convention. Its author is D. W. 
Working, the alert secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and printed on enameled 
paper. It is a credit to Mr. Working, and 
will be a great help in acquainting those out- 
side of Colorado with the bee and honey 
characteristics and opportunites of that 
State.—American Bee Journal. 


D. W. WORKING, Box 432, Denver, Golo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


5 TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first ® you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents zi ~: as of samples 
and directions how to 


DRAPER PUBLISHING < ©. " Chicago, Ills. 
lease mention Bee Jounal when writing, 


FOUR PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
FROM 
CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
AND OMAHA 
To 
CALIFORNIA 
WITH CHOICE OF ROUTES. 








These excursions leave Chicago every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday at 11:30 p.m., and Omaha every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday at 4:25 p.m.. in Pullman Tour- 
ist Sleeping Cars, over the Union 
Pacific. The cars are accompanied all 
the way by conductors skilled in the 
service of excursion parties. The 
Union Pacific is the only line from 
Omaha running four excursions to 
California every week. 

These excursions can be joined at 
any point enroute. 

For full information call on or ad- 


dress W.G.NEIMYER, G.A., 
193 South Clark St., 
44Atf Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 

basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
holding 330 Ibs. net; % barrels, 180 lbs.; kits, 
33% lbs. Prices—7‘¢c per pound in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 
company order. Sompie by mail, 10c. Address, 
41A13t N. L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 








The Nickel Plate Road 


will afford its patrons an opportunity 
to take advantage of low rates for 
Christmas and New Year holidays, by 
selling tickets ata fare and a third for 
the round-trip to all points on their 
line, Dec. 24, 25, 31, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903. Return limit including Jan. 2, 
1903. Through service to New York 
City, Boston and other eastern points. 
Chicago passenger station, Harrison 
St. and 5th Ave. For further informa- 
tion, address John Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
66-47 ASt 
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handy to fill out das blank an dom all no dom 
bean hav big inviting. 

Now, das yunyuns bean better for little bee- 
keepers lak Yon Yonson, dan nobody elst, but 
mebby it bean lots ma fellers vat don’t tank 
about it so das vay. Ay belief dom all bean 
villing to tak holt an help if dom have reglar 
inviting, and den ve be able to do lots ma gud, 
an start das Propaganda yust flying. 

Vell, if Dr Miller don’t vas git after me vid 
sharp stick ay come over next veek. 

Yon YONSON. 


WHEN ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 


and you never know just when that will be—it’s very convenient to have at hand a good, 
reliable, dependable remedy, like 


Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment. 


A burn, a bruise, a frost-bite, a cut or a sprain, an attack of rheumatism, cholera 
morbus, cramps, diarrhoea, flux, sore throat. mumps or diphtheria do not admit of exper- 
imenting. You want something to help you, and you want it right away. Why not, 
then, keep on hand a really reliable remedy, so as to have it by you when you need it? 

Watkins’ Liniment, for internal and external use, for man and beast, has been for 40 
years the best standard household remedy known to medical science. It has peculiar 
PRA ISA INA INAS SAIN AN FN FON FEN ENI ENS R AI SAI NAS pepeteatiog Se gets at the root of the trouble as does no other liniment. 

atkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment is sold by our traveling salesmen through 
Plenty of Stores for Winter. | the country. If our agent has not called on you, send us your name and address at once, 
on rr assed ke and we will see that you are promptly supplied. Price $1.00 and your money back if it 

I had 30 colonies of bees with queens in the = isn’t the best liniment you ever used. 


spring. I averaged 16 gallons of extracted Watkins’ Home Doctor and Cook Book free 


ey per colony. By dividing ye in- 
hon y pe = Wy: on AD rs ‘. — aa Gives home treatment for all common diseases of man and beast; contains numbers 
creased to v colonies. 2: : have plenty o of valuable recipes, weather forecasts and an immense amount of interesting and useful 
stores for winter, as I set aside honey gath- information, for home and farm. Something for every member of the famiiy, old or 
ered in August, and extracted the honey young, Gens fer copy free. 
gathered later. B. F. Barrvs. THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 10 LIBERTYST., WINONA, MINN., U.S.A. 


Tooele Co., Utah, Nov. 4. We want a few more live, hustling men who want to earn a good living. Write forparticulars. 
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Wintering Bees in the Cellar. a : ead 
2: Mller iarre A lar, 
As it is near the time when the bees in our J. ae 9 - 
cold climate will need to be fixed up in some : 
suitable place for the winter, I will give youa 
little of my experience in the care of bees at 
this season of the year. I hope it will be of 
some use to some other novice or amateur. 
In the fall of 1898 I bought 29 colonies, and 
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THE GREAT AND GROWING 
SEMI - MONTHLY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Chicago, Illinois 


R FRIENDS ON THE FARM 





We want 100,000 circulation for The Northwestern Agriculturist and 
will pay you to aid us in getting 1t before New Years, 1903. That 
means 25.000 new subscriptions. Here is our offer (not good after January 
1, 1903): Send us 15 centsin silver and promise to sign, address and mail 


Agriculturist will usually result in our receiving the subscription. We 
want you first to read The Northwestern Agriculturist and be able 
sincerely to sign that recommendation. We shall authorize you to tell 
your friends that if they will enclose your postal card with their subscrip- 


three (3) postal cards for us, to farmers who, you know, ought to take 
such a standard farm paper, and we will send you The Northwestern 
Agriculturist a whole year. Orsend us 25 cents in silver and agree 
to address five (5) such postal cards to farmers and we will send you The 
Northwestern Agriculturist for two years. Your subscription will 
begin as soon as you send us the names; we shall not wait until you have 
mailed the postals to your friends. We will furnish you the postal cards 
free by next mail after we receive your subscription. The cards will con- 
tain ready-printed message which you can sign as your personal recommen- 
dation to your friends, urging them to subscribe. That is all there is to 
our plan, but the secret is that we know that with your neighbor or friend, 
a recommendation from you, a farmer, totake The Northwestern 


PRESENTS 








tion before January 31, 1903, we will accept 30 cents silver and the postal 
card as full pay (regular price 50 cents) for the year’s subscription, or we 
will accept 50 cents and one postal card as full pay (regular price $1.00) 
for two years’ subscription. Your postal ecard, therefore, will be worth to 
your friends either 20 cents or 50 cents, according totheirchoice. Only 
one such card, however, will be accepted from any one subscriber, 
and only when accompanied with the cash. We simply want you 
to aid us with your friendly influence to introduce the paper to your 
friends. If then they do not see fit to subscribe we will thank 
you just the same, and by doing us this favor you will get your 
own subscription for 1903 for fifteen (15) cents instead of 
fifty(50) cents, the regular price. 


FOR YOU 





If one such postal card signed by you comes to us with your friend’s subscription before January 31st, 1903, we will send you a nice present. If two 
of your cards bring us resulting subscriptions we will send you a still costlier present, and if all of your postal cards bring us returns we wi! 
remember you proportionately. All of these presents will be mailed between February Ist and February 5th, 1903. This will be a special inducement! 
for you to be careful to select persons who really ought to subscribe and then, if convenient, you can supplement the regular cards with any specia 
personal urging you see fit, so that you will get your present and we will get the subscriptions. We have additional inducements for you if you 
can get more than the above mentioned number of subscribers for us. When you send in your 15 or 25 cents for your own subscription,we will write you detail! 





5000 MEN AND WOMEN ARE WANTED to represent The Northwestern Agriculturist in the Central States. We start you in 


business, pay liberally for work, protect your territory. 


Pleasing, dignified and agreeable employment. Write us for particulars 





OUR EDITORIAL STAFF is made up of practical experi- 

enced Specialists in each de- 
partment, who have actually demonstrated their knowledge and fitness for 
the position by having made a sueceas in that line of work on their own farms. 
We employ no mere theorists, but only men and women of recognized ability. 


WE GUARANTEE "%,inteerity and honesty of all adver 
tisements admitted to ourcolumns. Th 
means that if evera subscriber is cheated by one of our advertisers we W 
pay the loss and then prosecute the advertiser. This paper is a vigoro 
defender of subscribers’ interests, We have no mercy on Fakes or Frauds 





Northwestern Agriculturist, Room K19, Security Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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fixed a place in the cellar for them, by build- 
ing a scaffold about five feet high under a 
part of the house, where there would be fire 
kept during the winter. 

I placed the 29 colonies on this scaffold 
about the middle of November, with plenty 
of honey. The hives were dry, and I thought 
I had them fixed in good shape for wintering, 
as there would be a fire about three feet above 
them, and the cellar was arranged so I could 
ventilate it when I wished to. 


The bees were quite noisy the latter part of 
the winter, and I took them out in March and 
found 15 colonies were dead. I saw why it 
was. I had left on the honey-board, which 
held the dampness in the hives, and the combs 
had molded. 

I bought 11 colonies more and started in 
the spring of 1899 with 25 colonies; they in- 
creased during the summer by natural swarm- 
ing to 40. I thought I would try the cellar 
again for wintering, and fixed a room in one 
corner, 10 by 12 feet, by putting up a board 
partition. This room was under a part of the 
house where there was no fire kept, and as I 
wanted to keep the room dark, I had no win- 
dows init. I placed some sticks on the cel- 
lar bottom, about two inches thick, to set the 
hives on. I took off the honey-boards and 
put on supers with a piece of burlap in the 
bottoms, and then filled them with planer- 
shavings and dry corn cobs, about two-thirds 
of the former and one-third of the latter. 


I put the bees into the zellar about the mid- 
dle of November, one hive above the other, 
four tiers deep, with an arrangement for ven- 
tilating. They were quiet during the winter, 
and I took them out the first part of April, 
1900—40 colonies, all of which were in fine 
condition. Since then I have kept my bees 
in the same room during the winter, and have 
packed them in the same way, with less than 
2 percent loss. I lost only one colony that 
had honey enough to winter. They were in a 
box-hive, and 1 think had no queen. The 
others were late swarms that had but very 
little honey. I fed them in October by giv- 
ing them supers partly filled with comb 
honey, but I did not uncap it, and when 1 
packed them for winter, in November, I 
found they had not carried it below. Since 
then, when I have fed honey in the combs, I 
have uncapped it, and they lose no time in 
taking care of it. 

My experience leads me to believe that ifa 
cellar is kept as it should be, without decay- 
ing fruit or vegetables, it would not be neces- 
sary to ventilate it for bees. Keep them ina 
dark room, where they will not be disturbed, 
packed with something that will absorb the 
moisture they generate, and they will be all 
right. I think that dry, rotten wood in place 
of corn-cobs would be just as good, and may 
be better. GEORGE BROWN. 

Chickasaw Co., Iowa, Nov. 3. 


Among the Oldest. 


Iam, I think, among the oldest apiarists. 
For 60 years I have never been without some 
colomies of bees, and now have only 73. The 
past season was a very bad one. C. ERB. 

Clarke Co., Va., Nov. 8. 





A Far Western Apiary. 


This (Wahkiakum) county is about 25 miles 
from Cape Hancock, the most westerly point 
in the United States, and I think the most 
ainy, too. So you will know that it is nota 
good country for bee-keeping, yet I have 41 
colonies and get some honey. A good many 
eep a few colonies of bees, but in a slovenly 
way O. R. Rice. 

Wahkiakum Co., Wash., Nov. 1. 


A Peculiar Season. 


This has been a very peculiar season in this 
cality. Bees have not done very much in 
the way of storing surplus honey. While 
there was plenty of white clover at the begin- 
ning of the season it was too wet most of the 
time for the bees to work. Some colonies 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 


Em 4 ie 


and we will quote prices by return mail. 


DISCOUNES iOF Early OPdérS. 


On all cash orders received before Jan. 1, 1903, we will allow you a discount 
of 4 percent; before April 1st, 2 percent. 


Send us a list of the goods you want 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 





Reduced Rate for Christmas and 
New Year Holidays. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets Dec. 24, 25 and 31, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903, at rate of a fare anda third for 
the round-trip, to any point located in 
Central Passenger Association terri- 
tory, good returning to and including 
Jan. 2, 1903. Pullman service on all 
trains. Individual Club Meals, rang- 
ing in price from 35c to $1.00, served 
in dining-cars. Address John Y. Cal- 
ahan, General Agent, 113 Adams St., 
Chicago, for particulars, Chicago city 
ticket office, 111 Adams St.; Depot, 
Harrison St. and 5th Ave. 65-47AS5St 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front and Walnut Sts., 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ae ae aie 


MUTH’S 
HONEY JARS © cosa; 
SQUARE 
with patent glass stoppers and steel spring are 


the best; only $5.50 per gross. 
eheofe Googe 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full ine of eam ples and particulars. 

DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 













SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 

We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
10% 25% som 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover .........+.. 1.20 2.30 5.50 10.50 
Alfalfa Clover ...... coves 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single Gome 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 


wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


‘*What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON, 

This is a true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the,author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%% inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East On1I0 Street, Cuicaco, Iti. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





27 cents Cash 7 
paid for Beeswax. % 27st spome" 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 


CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





Central and Freeman Avenues, 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


§ THE BEST MADE. 
BEE-SUPPLIES 1 ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 


{ 1-1b. sq.Standard,with cork, gr., $4.75 | 1-1b. sq.Standard,spring top,gr.,$5.50 
‘ “ “ +. 75 





HONEY-JARS ye 3 75 | 1-lb. Keystone, spring top,gross, 5.25 
5-02. ** “6 “ * 3.00 | 1-lb. Octagon, spring top, gross, 5.25 

\%-lb. 7) Lay &e “ 4.75 

f { 100 lbs. white sweet-scented clover,$10 | 100 lbs. White Dutch, $20 

SEEDS 9 ; 100 Ibs. yellow “ “ “ gis 1 02. Catnip seed, . 10c 
= bs. alfa clover 12} 10z. Rocky Mountain Bee plant, 15c 
Honey Plants ( 100 ibs. Alsike clover, $15 | 1 oz. Eucalyptus seed, 20c 





at 22c, 37c, 73c; and you can 
SELL 2 to 6 AT 


New plans, tiew prices, new schemes 
( —we give you over 50 percent com- 
mission on fine, big books selling 


EVERY HOUSE. 





Address quickly, 





HOWARD & CO., 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 


7A3t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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I-Ib Keystone 
.. Honey-Jars 


These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7% inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunk atrifle below 
the top, and then fill in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00 a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only about 
20 gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPLENDID 
PRESENTS! 


For a little work you can easily 
earn watches, clocks, silver, 
games, books, dolls,knives, guns, 
cameras, etc. Don’t miss our 
NEW plan and special premium 
ist. Write to-day to- HOWARD & s 

47A6t 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wh . ' Tahhi 


I use a PROCESS that produces 'EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 




















own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 
at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 
with prices and comput tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 

GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
BOY WE WANT WORKERS 

make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
eawples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, II, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 
The MonEeTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine th ng for use in 
catching and clipp ng —— 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre. 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journai for 
a year at $1.00; or for$1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IL 





THANKSGIVING DAY EXCURSIONS 


at rate of a fare andathird on all 
trains of the Nickel Plate Road, on 
Nov. 26 and 27, to points within 150 
miles, and good returning to and in- 
cluding Nov. 28. Chicago Depot, Grand 
Central Station, Harrison St. and Fifth 
Ave. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams 
St. ’Phone Central 2057. 59-45A3t 





stored about 30 pounds of comb honey, while 

others did not store any. Ihave had to feed 

several colonies to get them in shape for win- 

ter; but most of them seem to be in good con- 

dition. E. N. EVERSON. 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, Novy. 10. 





A Good Season. 


The honey season this year was a very good 
one. I got aboutthree tons of comb honey 
from 100 colonies, and all are in good shape 
for winter. Harry H. BuckMAN. 

Bucks Co., Pa., Nov. 10. 





Gathering Pollen Late. 


I have not seen pollen come in as fast, and 
as much of it, as to-day, any time during the 
past summer. I cannot say where the gather- 
ing comes from. My bees have not done well 
this season. C. J. ANDERSON. 

Cook Co., Ill., Nov. 12, 
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When to Make Shaken Swarms. 


Some are of the opinion that acolony should 
not be brushed or shaken before queen-cells 
are started. In the small Langstroth hives 
the starting of queen-cells will be a sign that 
the size of the hive (too small for the develop- 
ment of the colony) has caused the swarming 
ing impulse. My large hives give an un- 
limited space for development, and, conse- 
quently, in most years, no queen-cells are 
started at all; but the colonies are strong 
when the honey-flow commences. If I should 
wait for starting queen-cells I would not get 
any brushed swarms nor comb honey.—L. 
STACHELHAUSEN, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Color of Italian Queens and Drones. 


Replying to the question, ‘‘ What is a pure 
Italian queen ?’’ the editor of the Australa- 
sian Bee-Keeper replies in part: 


The purity of a queen can not be told from 
the drones. Drones vary in color from all 
black to nearly all yellow, and yet the queen 
is pure. Drones from Italy-reared queens are 
mostly black, while American-bred queens 
produce drones with more yellow. (Queens 
also vary in color from black to yellow. I 
have bred queens quite black from a queen 
imported from Italy, whose bees were un- 
doubtedly pure, and the progeny of these 
black queens as nice, even-colored 3-banded 
bees as could be obtained. I am aware custo- 
mers, especially novices, are frequently dis- 
appointed when they receive a dark queen 
from a breeder, hence the tendency to breed 
queens from light-colored mothers, though 
better honey-gatherers may be produced if a 
darker queen-mother were selected. 


Phacelia. 


This is the honey and forage plant that has 
so much said in its praise in the German bee- 
journals. It seems to be little known in this 
country, although it was introduced from this 
country into Europe. A letter from assistant 
agrostologist at Washington, Prof. Ball says: 

So far as known there is no species of 
Phacelia which is known to have any forage 
value in this country, nor have I found a re- 
cord of any species of this genus being used 
in Europe. 

The following in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
from Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan is more encour- 
aging: 

I have just returned from British Columbia, 


and in looking through Gleanings I see that 
you have had some correspondence about 








Langstrotit:. 
The HONGY-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
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can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILI 


SHEEP MONEY 5, 0997.0": 
if you work forus. We will start you in 


business and furnish the capita! W ork 
ealight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 


ar ts Foy of samples and particulars. 
APER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, |lls. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
, 

INGHAM’S PATENT 

24 years the best. 

Send for Circular. mo ers 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mi 
Please mention Bee yournal when “7 
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WANTED, TO BUY, 


50 or 75 colonies of BEES in Florida. 
or Carniolans preferred. State what y: 
kind of bees, hives, and price, with or 
top stories. J. ALPAUGH, Galt, Ont, 


45Atf Please mention the Bee J: 
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pbac ia Obtained from California, and grown 
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I see there is no reply to Dr. Mil- 
juest for information as to the sort of 


1 ‘ope as a forage and nectar yielding 
nian - nor has any one from California given 
formation in answer to your appeal on 
page STD. : ie 

‘| now thirteen species of phacelia in West- 
ern-) iddle California, and there are probably 


seve. 2) more in other parts of the State, as the 
genic comprises about fifty species of mostly 
hard’ annual and perennial herbs. Several 


spec'es are Visited by bees; but the one grown 
in Europe, phacelia tanacetifolia, is literally 
covered with bees from morn till night. This 
species Was introduced into Europe from Cali- 
fornia im 1882, and is called tanacetifolia 
tansy-leaved) from the resemblance of its 
leaves to those of tansy. It is an annual with 
pluish-pink flowers; racemes spike-formed, 
elongated, corymbose; height of plant, two 
feet. It is grown in Europe as a bee-plant for 
its nectar, and is the only one which produces 
an appreciable quantity of it. It certainly 
ought to grow in the North if treated as an 
gpnual. The phacelia of the florists in this 
country is quite different, if I may judge from 
plants raised from seeds purchased here. This 
isknown to botanists as Phacelia viscida, and 
by some florists it is called Hutoca viscida, or 
Futoca viscosa, The plantis about one foot 
ngb, and the flower is deep-blue with a 
lighter center. This is also a California 
plant, but I have never come across it in its 
wild state. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Chicago - Northwestern. — The executive 
committee of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association have planned to hold the 
best convention ever convened in Chicago. The 
date is Dec. 3d and 4th, Wednesday and Thuars- 
day. Five eminent bee-keepers have been in- 
vied, and are expected to attend. More defi- 
tite anmouncement later. Watch for it. Re- 
duced rates on account of the fat stock show, 
which is held Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th. 

HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 


latnip Seed Free! 


We have a small supply of fresh, 
lean CATNIP SEED on hand, and will 
mail free, two ounces of it, to any 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
us One New Subscriber for one year 
with $1.00. 

Two ounces of this seed will give 
you a good start of one of the best 
honey-producing plants known. We 
will also send to the new subscriber 
on this offer the rest of this year’s 
Journals free. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
\4&146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,IL L 











’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
foods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
‘ve you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
id for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalok. 
H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journait when writing 





FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


BEE-BooKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 &146ErieSt., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
eal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
. 1902 edition—19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey=Bee, revised 
by ant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
A cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of the honey- 
bees. Contains 300 engravings. It was written 
especially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 





reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 cents. 


Bees and Honey, or Managemen. of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages, bound in cloth. Price, in cloth, 50 
cents; in paper, 30 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Mee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and 
condensed treatise on the honey-bee, giving 
the best modes of management in order to se- 
cure the most profit. 110 pages, bound in 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the 
author’s ‘‘ new system, or how to get the 
largest yields of comb or extracted honey.”’ 
80 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienen- Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This is a German translation of. the princi- 
pal portion of the book called “ Bees and 
Honey.”’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Deyotes two pages to acolony. Leather 
_ binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 

Dr. Howard's Book on Foul-Brood. 
—-Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience, 
Price, 30 cents. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 
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Cuicaeo, Nov. 7.—Prices remain steady, but 
the demand is small. Weare not selling the 
quantity that we have done ordiuarily at this 
season of the year. The advance in price has 
checked the trade, in addition to which retail- 
ers have got the impression that honey is going 
to be very scarce, and they are not pushing its 
sale. Fancy white comb brings 15@léc, with 
travel-stained from one to two cents per pound 
less; amber honey brings 12@13c, according to 
style and kind of package. There is very little 
call for the dark amber and buckwheat grades. 
Extracted white sells at 7@8c; dark and ambers, 
6@7c; Southern is slow at about 54c. Beeswax 
sells upon arrival at 30c - pound. 
. A. Burnett & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Good demand for 
honey at former prices. Fancy white comb, 
l6c; A No. 1, 15@l6c; No.1, 15@15%c;_ buck- 
wheat, 14@14%c. Extracted, light, 7@7c; 
mixed, 64%@7c; buckwheat, 6%c. Beeswax, 0c. 
H. R. Wrieut. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tendency of prices is steady. We 
quote our market as follows: Fancy white 1- 

und sections in cartons, l6c; No. 1,15c; No. 

, very light supply, 14¢c; glass-front sections 
generally one cent less than this. Extracted, 
light amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 

Bviaxeg, Scott & Ler. 


Kansas City, Oct. 20.—The receipts of comb 
and extracted honey are light, and demand 
steady at quotations: Fancy white comb, = 
@l5cc; No.1 white, 14@14%c; No. 2 white an 
amber, 13@13%c. White extracted, 7@74c; am 
mber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 24@2%6c. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—There is a good demand 
for all grades of extracted honey, prices rang- 
ing as follows: Amber and Southern in bar- 
rels, 54%@6%éc; clover and basswood, 7@8c. 
Fancy comb sells 16@17c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Tue Frep W. Mutsa Co. 


New York, Nov. 8.—Demand for comb honey 
is good and same finds ready sale at from 
15@1l6c for fancy white, 14c for No. 1 white, 12@ 
13c for No. 2 white, and 12@13c for buckwheat. 
Extracted in fair demand at 7%c for white, 6%c 
for light amber, and 6c for dark. Southern in 
barrels from 60@65c per gallon. Beeswax quiet 
at from 27@28c. ILDRETH & SEGELEEN, 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 27.—The demand for comb 
honey is good and prices area little better, as 
the supply does not meet the wants. Extra 
water-white fancy is selling as high as 16@17c; 
other grades less, according to quality. Ex- 
tracted is very active and prices are a little 
better; amber, 54@5%c; alfalfa, 64%@i7c; white 
clover, 74c. Beeswax. 28c. .H. W. Weeer. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—White comb honey 
12@12%c; amber, 8@10c; dark, 7@7%c. Ex 
tracted, white,5%@6c; light amber, 54@5%c; 
amber, 5@54%c Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
27@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

There are no heavy offerings of any descrip- 
tion, either at this center or at producing points. 
Comb honey is in better spot supply, however, 
than extracted. Stocks of latter have been 
greatly reduced by recent shipments outward. 
Current values are being well maintained. 


, 
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State 
R. A. BURNE 


33Atf 


Gomb and Bx- 
tracted Honey! 


rice, kind and quantity. 
&CO.,199S. Water St., Co1caco 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


W —Extracted HONEY 
ante Mail sample, and state 
styleof package and price 
delivered in Chicago. 











WANTED feicriv°noxey 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


32Atf Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 


John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, lll. 


SMAtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 


price delivered Cincinnati. €, H. W. WEBER. 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHTO. 











WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


when writing advertisers. 


NAtf Mention the American Bee Journai 











THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Nov. 20, 1 








BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 


Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

&@ Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE ASIERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. Hitt, Editor.) 

te” W.M. Gerrisn, E. Nottingham, 
N. H.,, carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee vournai when writing, 





Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, and a 


makes as handsome @ 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 
ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 

We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.7" a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 
gros 

If. wtry them once you will likely use no 
other <ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. 


AEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, | Il. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
a may illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy f 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Car, 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


oe EIN Se >» Aa 

e a> Ww BAT ROOT'S an 
_“~ in used by bee-keepers. 

POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 


mine nl Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 MASS. AVE. SMOLAMAPGOLIS. IND, 














If you care to know of its 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





neat label attached, it, 
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year Dadant's Foundation 3°: 


Year 


We guarantee Satisfaction. Tits .anas 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Because it has always 


Why does it sell so well P Because, it has alway 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


Be 


VSS Sr Sr Sr ee ee 





anybody do? BEAU’ 
No SAGGING. *' 


iven better satic. 
use im 24 years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil-Materia). 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 

NOX 

ot 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *#+#« HH 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revwised 


’ 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. : 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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2 pound Square Hershiser Jars, - - - - Dozen, $1.00; 10.80 per gros 
‘¢ pound Round Hershiser Jars, - - - - Dozen, 60 cents; $ 6 60 per gross 
1 pound Round Hershiser Jars, - - - - Dozen, 75cents; 8.40 per g! 

2 pound Round Hershiser Jars, - - - Dozen, $1.10; 12.00 per g 


be made on hand-made jars, and afford us a smaller margin of profit than other styles 
Order a sample dozen of each size and be convinced. 


@a5” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO, Send to them 
ree Catalog. 


for their 
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THE HERSHISER 


HON EY-JARS. 


These jars were designed for 
use in the honey exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition, in 
Buffalo, and are very neat and 
attractive. They have cork 
lined aluminum caps which sea! 
them tight. If honey is sealed 
in these jars while hot there 
will be no annoyance from gran 
ulation. 

For exhibition purposes and a 
fancy trade nothing on the 
market compares with these jars. 
Put up your honey in a neat, at- 
tractive package, and sell it at a 
good price. 

The fact that the molds are 
constructed for making the jars 
by hand instead of by machine, 
and the addition of the alumi 
num caps, make the jars some 
what more expensive than the 
ordinary jars. They are made 
in four sizes square and three 
sizes round, as shown in the il 
lustration. We can supply them 
either from Medina or fro! 
Philadelphia at the following 
prices: 





1¢ pound Square Hershiser Jars, 
doz., 50c ; $5.40 per gross. 

1¢ pound Square Hershiser Jars 
doz., 55c; $6.00 per gross. 

Dozen, 80 cents; $ 9.00 per gross 











1 pound Square Hershiser Jars, - - - - 


These prices, although rather high in comparison with other jars, are as low as ca! 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO ILL., 
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